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Incidents and Reflections—No. 178. 
KINDNESS. 

A pleasant anecdote is related of a woman, 
who was travelling in winter on one of the 
northern railways in Great Britain. The weather 
was cold, but she did not suffer from it; she was 
comfortably shut up in a first-class carriage, 
warmed with hot water, and had every thing to 
shield her from the severity of the season. In 
the course of the journey she had to change to 
another line, and went into a small waiting-room 
till the train was ready. The only other pas- 
senger was a respectable looking woman of the 
middle class. She was bitterly cold, and was 
trying to get some warmth into her benumbed 
feet. From economical considerations she had 
been obliged to travel in a third-class carriage ; 
and she spoke of how cold it was there, especi- 
ally for the feet. 

The first passenger had in her bag a pair of 
warm woollen slippers, which she had not put 
on in the carriage in which she had been travel- 
ling; she thought, ‘I will give them to this per- 
son, they may make her more comfortable.” 
But then came the second thought, “ No, I think 
not; why should I? And besides, she may think 
it odd if I offer them: it would be a strange 
thing to do to one to whom I am a perfect 
stranger.” And she tried to dismiss the idea; 
but the pleadings of conscience would not be 
quieted. With some hesitation the offer was 
made, and was at first met with the natural ex- 
pression of not liking to deprive the owner of 
them; but when assured they had not been 
wanted during the journey, nor would be put 
on, they were gratefully accepted ; and on the 
oy expressing a hope they would keep her 
eet warm, and make the rest of the journey 
more comfortable, she replied, “I am sure they 
will; but it is not the feet only that will be 
warmed: kind words warm the heart, and that is 
better still.” 

William Howitt has preserved an anecdote 
respecting one of the Dobe of Portland, which 
illustrates his kindness of heart, and his practical 
benevolence. He found that one of his tenants 
in Nottinghamshire, England, a small farmer, 
was falling, year after year, into arrears of rent. 
The steward wished to know what was to be 
done. The duke rode to the farm, saw that it was 
rapidly deteriorating, and the man, who was 
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really an experienced and industrious farmer, 
totally unable to manage it from poverty. In 
fact, all that was on the farm was not enough to 
pay the arrears. “John,” said the duke, as the 
farmer came to meet him as he rode up to the 
house, “I want to look over the farm a little.” 
As they went along, “ Really,” said he, “every 
thing is in very bad case. This won’t do. T’see 
you are quite under it. All your stock and 
crops won't pay the rent in arrear. I will tell 
you what I must do: I must take the farm into 
my own hands; you shall look after it for me, 
and I will pay you your wages.’ Of course, 
there was no saying nay—the poor man bowed 
assent. Presently there came a reinforcement of 
stock, then loads of manure, at the proper time 
seed, and wood from the plantations for repair- 
ing gates and buildings. The duke rode over fre- 
quently. The man exerted himself, and seemed 
really quite relieved from a load of care by the 
change. Things speedily assumed a new aspect. 
The crops and stock flourished ; fences and out- 
buildings were put into good order. In two or 
three rent days, it was seen by the steward’s 
books that the farm was making its way. The 
duke on his next visit said, “ Well, John, I think 
the farm does very well now. We will change 
again: you shall be tenant again, and, as you 
now have your head fairly above water, I hope 
you will be able to keep it there.” The duke 
rode off; the man stood in astonishment ; and on 
applying to the steward, he found that he was 
actually re-entered as tenant to the farm, just as 
it stood in its restored condition. 

An incident of a rather remarkable character, 
was related in an article in the Forum, by W. 
M. F. Round, the Secretary of the New York 
Prison Reform Association. He says :— 

“Nearly two years ago there came to my office 
from an inland prison a man whose criminal 
record was made up of deeds of robbery and 
violence of the most aggravated kind. His com- 
ing was preceded by a letter from the warden of 
the prison, saying that the man would probably 
come to me, and pronounced him thoroughly 
bad, a dangerous character, the most treacher- 
ous, the most violent man that he had ever had 
in the prison. The letter was before me on my 
desk when the man announced himself. I looked 
up and saw a tall, broad-shouldered, athletic 
man, with an evil eye and a sloping forehead. 
He was more than six feet tall, and as he stood 
by me I thought how easy it would be for him 
to pick me up, strangle me, rob me and throw 
me under the table. 

“* Well,’ I said, ‘ what can I do for you? 

“*T want work,’ he replied. 

“* Where are your recommendations ?” 

“* Haven't any.’ 

“* You're a pretty bad man, aren’t you? 

“*Pretty bad, I guess, I never claimed to be 
no saint.’ 

“*What are you going to do if you can’t get 
work ? 

“* Well, I ain’t a goin’ to starve; you can bet 
your life on that.’ 

“*T don’t believe I can get work for you,’ I 
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said, ‘I have a letter from Warden He 
says you are the worst man he ever had in the 
prison. I’ll read itto you.’ So I read the letter, 
and the man’s face grew more clouded as he 
listened. After I had finished I said: ‘ That is 
a pretty poor recommendation ; nobody will have 
you on that; I believe that I'll have to employ 
you myself,’ 

“*What at? he asked. 

“«To do errands and work about the office.’ 

“* Office boy ? 

“Tey 

“<« What, me?’ 

“* Yes; why not?’ 

“*Pm too big.’ 

“*We could get along with your size if you'd 
promise not to grow any larger.’ 

“* How much would you give? he asked. I 
told him. ‘That is too little,’ he replied; but I 
soon convinced him that it was enough to live 
on till he could get something better. So he ac- 
cepted the situation. A few days after I sent 
him on an errand to my home. My mother said 
to me when I returned: ‘ Will, what a dreadful 
man you've got in your office. His face fright- 
ened me. I’m afraid he will do you some vio- 
lence.’ ‘So am I,’ I replied; ‘ but there is no- 
body else to have him.’ 

“A day or two after that I wanted cashed a 
check of seventy-five dollars, and sent it, for the 
purpose, to one of my neighbors in the building. 
My clerk took it out, returned immediately, and 
said my neighbor had just sent to the bank and 
on the return of the messenger would send me 
up the money; and then my clerk went out to 
luncheon, leaving Williams and myself alone in 
the office. Soon my neighbor’s boy came in with 
seventy-five dollars in bright, new bills, laid 
them on my desk, and went out. My desk was 
in the corner of the room and faced the wall. 
A moment later, as I wrote, I felt that somebody 
was close behind me. There was no shadow, no 
noise, only the consciousness of some one near 
me. I went on with my letter, finished it, signed 
it, sealed it, addressed it, and then, by some im- 
pulse, which I shall never be able to explain, 
except as an inspiration, I wheeled quickly 
round, stood up, brought my hands down on 
Williams’ shoulders, and said in a voice that 
startled my own soul: 

“* Williams, if you go wrong you will break 
my heart !” 

“He sank into a chair by my side, absolutely 
melted ; great tears rolled down his cheeks and 
fell upon the floor. I looked down; his shoes 
were off, and while he put them on, I unfastened 
the door he had locked. He evidently meant 
to rob me, and to use whatever violence was 
necessary. 

“ Not one other word on the subject has passed 
between Williams and myself. In that moment 
the man was startled into a belief that his soul 
was somehow linked with the souls of other men 
for a better purpose than a life of crime—that 
any hurt to his own soul must hurt others—that 
humanity had an interest in him and he in hu- 
manity. A new look came into Williams’ face, 
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a new impulse into his life; he remained under 
my eye for some weeks, and then went to a 
neighboring city, where he obtained honest em- 
ployment and won the confidence of his employer. 
He was leading an honest life when I last heard 
from him.” 


oO Oo 


For “‘ Tue Frienp ” 


Isaac Coates’ Visit to the Seneca Indians, and to 


Canada. 
(Concluded from page 147.) 

During this day’s journey, I. Coates crossed 
the Genesee River, on the west side of which he 
passed a small Indian town, and came to a wide 
road, laid out by the State of New York. He 
mentions meeting with fifteen or sixteen wagons, 
with families removing to Upper Canada. 

“Tenth Month, 10th. Iwas very much sur- 
prised to see the improvement which is made in 
this new settled country, especially along this 
road. I am informed that it is but ten years 
since it began to be settled, and now there is not 
half a mile without a house, and many of them 
very good ones, many capital barns, a great 
deal of land cleared, and very good cattle in 
the fields. The people principally emigrated 
from the New England States, and this is a 
specimen of their industry. 

“When we had rode ten miles from our 
lodging, we parted, Joshua Sharpless, Nathan 
Smith, James Cooper and myself turning off the 
main road to the north, in order to pay a visit 
to some Friends who are settled at a place 
called Mud Creek. 

“ith. Rodeseven miles to Jeremiah Smith’s. 
The house appeared so miserable I was ready to 
wish I had not come into these parts; but in a 
little time after I entered, my mind was saluted 
with something like, ‘Peace be to this house,’ 
and felt myself very happy in company with 
the family, and believed that divers of them 
live very near the Fountain of Good. In the 
evening, rode two miles to Abraham Lapham’s 
to lodge. 

“12th. In viewing Lapham’s farm, I was 
astonished to see the improvement made in the 
time. He told me it was but four years last 
spring since he began on it in the woods, and 


now he has got more than one hundred acres of 


land, fenced in fields and meadows, all in either 
with grain or grass, and most of it excellent; 
has built a saw mill, and has a dairy of cows so 
good that notwithstanding it hath been an un- 
favorable season, they have made above two 
thousand pounds of cheese ; and yet he appears, 
with his precious wife, to be well-concerned 
Friends, and is free to devote much of his time 
in the service of Truth; that truly in this far back 
settlement in the Chenesei [Genesee] country, 
State of New York, the appearance of things is 
comfortable, and affords an encouraging hope, 
that if the few Friends here settled, improve as 
well, and hold up as good a light in a religious 
sense, as they do in improving the wilderness 
country, they may yet become as a city set 
upon an hill, that cannot be hid. 

“In the evening, Caleb Maccomber and an- 
other Friend came to see us, and we spent some 
time in agreeable converse. 

“13th and First of the week. Rode two miles 
to Nathan Comstock’s, where Friend’s meeting 
is held, which was large this day for such a new 
country. It was a favored meeting, in which 
the Gospel was preached. Near the close I 
could not feel easy without requesting an oppor- 
tunity with Friends selected from others, which 
was readily complied with; wherein I endeav- 
ored to relieve myself of a heavy burden which 





I had silently borne ever since I came into these 
parts, on account of such a rapid increase of the 
abominable practice of distilling the precious 
wheat into whiskey. Though I believe there 
are a few well-concerned Friends here, yet 
doubts accompanied my mind that they were 
too easy about the wickedness of such a per- 
version of the blessings of Divine providence ; 
and endeavored to put them upon nobly bearing 
a testimony against it, and set the light upon 
the candlestick, believing that the destruction or 
salvation of their country very much depended 
on the conduct pursued in that respect.” 


York, they crossed a fine stream, the outlet of 
Crooked Lake. 
neighborhood; also some of the deluded fol- 
lowers of Jemima Wilkinson (whose home was 
not far distant) who were very tired of their 
adherence to her. 
in his mind to have a meeting appointed. It 
was accordingly held, was largely attended con- 
sidering the place, and proved “a memorable, 
favored time, in which the Gospel was preached 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power, and I believe many hearts were contrited. 
Divers who had been, and some who are the 
adherents of Jemima. 
home with Joseph Jones, spent the afternoon 
with him at his lodging.” 


in 1753. 
stored from death, and claimed the possession 
of supernatural powers—such as power to read 
the secrets of the heart, and to heal diseases. 
She removed, with some whom she had _per- 
suaded to believe her wild and visionary state- 


and his friends found her. 





























Continuing their journey through central New 


A few Friends resided in this 


Nathan Smith felt a draft 


After meeting, walked 


Jemima Wilkinson was born in Rhode Island 
She pretended that she had been re- 


ments, to New York State, where Isaac Coates 
She died in 1819. 
On reaching the Tioga River, our travellers 
followed it for forty-two miles, crossing the 
stream in this distance no less than ten times. 


They came to a block-house, where it was pro- 


posed to spend the night: but as the place had 
a poor reputation “ from the general account of 
the mischief done to travellers by the man of 
the house or some of his family,” Isaac Coates 
felt uneasy to stay there, and, though it was 
late in the afternoon, they went on, “feeling a 
good deal unhappy at our entering a lonesome 
desert, not knowing whether we should meet 
with any suitable place to encamp, and two of 
our company being a little infirm. But in 
riding about three miles we came to a stream of 
water, and there fixed things in order for lodg- 
ing in the woods, which we got completed before 
night, and had a comfortable night under a tent 
made of bushes, by a large fire. My companions 
said the place should be called ‘Coates’ Camp,’ 
which name I have no doubt it will go by.” 

After leaving the Tioga River, their route led 
them across the Allegheny Mountains to the 
Lycoming and other branches of the Susque- 
hanna, reaching Muncy in time to attend the 
first opening of the Monthly Meeting in that 
place, on the 23d of Tenth Month. Here they 
were kindly entertained by those hospitable 
friends, William and Mercy Ellis. 

At one house where I. Coates spent a night, 
on the West Branch of the Susquehanna, he 
found a farm of great fertility, and the family 
apparently in affluent circumstances. They had 
been settled there twelve or fourteen years, and 
yet had no barn or stable fit to put a horse into. 
But they had ten or twelve hounds, a tame wolf, 
&c., and he supposed spent much of their time 
in hunting. The family were from Maryland ; 
and their shiftless way of getting along con- 
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trasted unfavorably with the thrift and industry 
of the Yankee settlers in the interior of New 
York State. 
kindly entertained here, therefore it will not be 
proper to cast any reflections on their economy,” 


I. Coates adds, “But we were 


From Muncy he continued his journey south- 


ward, forded the Susquehanna at Catawissa, which 
was then a town of about forty houses; crossed 
the mountain ranges of Schuylkill Valley ; at- 
tended a little meeting of Friends at Reading, 
and reached his son-in-law’s, Mark Hughes, at 
Exeter, on the 27th of Tenth Month. His 
journal closes with the remark: “The pleasure 
I felt in meeting with my children was more 
sensible than easy to describe.” 





For ‘Tue Frienp.” 
Some Account of Joseph Wilson. 
(Continued from page T48.) 
Tenth Month 28th, 1849. “In reviewing the 


past and looking to the future, I have been made 
sensible of the unsatisfying nature of earthly 
pursuits and avocations. ‘There is a possibility 
of looking forward from day to day, and from 
year to year, to a greater attainment and enjoy- 
ment of earthly things; and in the eager pur- 
suit hereof, smothering the witness for God in 
our own hearts. 
the effect has been, barrenness and poverty of 
spirit. 
mindedness; it lessens the little we might do in 
advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth: 
it disqualifies us for that spiritual worship which 
is due from man to his Creator; and were it not 
that the Lord’s power is above every other power, 
the enemy, it seems, would hedge me in on every 
side. May I, more often than the morning, be 
found seeking help where alone it is to be 
found.” 


I have erred on this point, and 


Oh! the deadening tendency of earthly- 


First Month 6th, 1850. “In the thirty-fifth 


year of my age; my life is passing away, and the 
query arises, what art thou doing to advance the 


Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth ?” 

Sixth Month 9th. “A wilderness state has 
been my portion for weeks and months past, 
such as could not easily be described to one who 
has never witnessed something of the kind; but 
when light, Divine light once more shines upon 
our pathway, what abundant cause for thankful- 
ness, what cause to adore that Hand which has 
been round about, strengthening to resist tempta- 
tion, even forty days in the wilderness. I crave 
the continuance of that preserving care which 
has hitherto been extended for our good, un- 
worthy as we are.” 

Seventh Month 28th. “I am aware that a 
loss has been sustained by me for want of daily 
entering into the closet of my own heart, and 
secretly communing there. It is in vain to at- 
tend meeting once or twice a week, expecting to 
meet the Beloved of souls there, if the mind is 
suffered at all other times to dwell on earthly 
and perishing things: for where the treasure is, 
there will the heart be also. I desire to be pre- 
served from placing an undue affection on any 
earthly treasure.” 

Twelfth Month 27th. “My petition is for 
preservation in the hour of temptation ; and that 
day by day the manna may be given, to keep 
alive during the wilderness journey of my poor 
mind; that the land of promise, of light, and 
spiritual enjoyment, may eventually be my 
happy experience. I trust Iam not going too 
far in thus petitioning; and may my future 
course give evidence of my sincerity.” 

Fifth Month 11th, 1851. “While sitting in 
meeting to-day under a comfortable feeling that 
I was not whally forsaken, this solemn query 
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seemed to arrest my mind: why should we be 
spending the strength of our days in the pursuit 
and acquisition of perishing things? Why not 
devote our time and talents mainly for the ad- 
yancament of righteousness in the earth, and 
laying up treasure in heaven? This would be 
worth more to us in the evening of our days than 
all this world can give.” 

Twelfth Month 14th. “Ihave been renew- 
edly convinced of the necessity of giving up un- 
reservedly to be formed and fashioned into just 
such a vessel as the great Potter would have me 
to be; but how hard it seems to sacrifice all, 
body, soul, and spirit. I sometimes fear I shall 
never experience an overcoming all the ene- 
mies of my soul’s peace. The language of our 
Saviour was on this wise; if ye love any thing 
more than me, ye are not worthy of me. It is 
an easy matter to make some sacrifice; but to 
give up all and follow Christ, is a great attain- 
ment indeed. I believe I have at times been 
enabled in sincerity to petition: ‘Lord, let not 
thy hand spare, nor thine eye pity, till thou hast 
brought forth judgment unto victory in me ;’ but 
alas! my instability! How needful daily to 
watch unto prayer, to keep my covenants and 
pay my vows, that I may not always be a dwarf 
in religion.” 

Third Month 4th, 1852. “How often has this 
solemn language of the mournful prophet been 
brought to my remembrance : ‘Oh! that I had 
in the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring 
men, that I might leave my people and go from 
them ;’ not on account of any defect in the prin- 
ciples professed by the Society of which I am a 
member, but a lack of a right zeal in the main- 
tenance of those principles. Were we obedient 
to the law written in the heart, better fruits 
would appear; and those bitter fruits which em- 
anate from an antichristian spirit, would not be 
so abundant. I desire that we may be properly 
humbled by these things, and favored to see our- 
selves as we are seen, repent, and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance, that the just judg- 
ments of a beneficent and allwise Creator, may 
be averted, and the Church permitted to enjoy 
her sabbaths again.” 

Ninth Month 26th. “ Frequent, and I trust 
earnest, have been my desires, that I might be 
found in the way I should go; and not swallowed 
up by lukewarmness and indifference with re- 
gard to my soul’s eternal welfare.” 

Tenth Month 20th, 1853. “The secret aspi- 
rations of my heart are, ‘Spare thy people, O 
Lord, and give not thy heritage to reproach.’ 
May the god of this world not be suffered to 
blind our eyes, nor cause the beauty of holiness 
to be dimmed in our view: may we be enabled 
to bridle our tongues, and let the Lord be our 
fear, and our dread.” 

First Month 15th, 1854. “ Very often of late 
has this passage of Scripture been brought to my 
remembrance : ‘So teach me to number my days 
that I may apply my heart unto wisdom,’ that 
wisdom which is the gift of God only ; and which 
would enable me to discern between the precious 
and the vile, between that which serveth God, 
and that which serveth Him not; that all within 
me which is for the sword may be given to the 
sword, in order that the good may be raised up 
and fruit may appear to the praise of Him who 
said, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’” 

Tenth Month 12th. “ An event occurred to- 
day which I think right to record. While work- 
ing with my horses, one of them, a valuable 
animal, slipped, fell, broke and mangled a limb, 
80 as to make it appear needful to relieve its suf- 
ferings, by putting an end to its existence. The 
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loss sustained, though very considerable, does not 
so much impress my mind as the singularity and 
solemnity of feeling occasioned thereby. I have 
remembered that it is said, that the hairs of our 
head are all numbered, and that a sparrow does 
not fall to the ground without our Heavenly 
Father’s notice. I accept the event, named 
above, as being permitted for mine, and my 
family’s good, and hope it may be an incentive 
to a closer walk with God; and I think I have 
had some evidence sealed upon my mind, that 
He afflicts not willingly, but in love to the chil- 
dren of men.” 
(To be continued.) 


———————-.2 


An Episode in the Franco-German War. 


Next morning by eleven we all re-assembled 
in the second salle of the Hagen. In the great 
room the marriage breakfast was laid out, and 
in the kitchen Hagen and his Frau were up to 
their eyes in mystic culinary operations. Minna 
looked like a rose-bud in her pretty low-necked 
blue dress, and the pastor in his cassock helped 
the diversity of color. We had done shaking 
hands and were forming a circle, prior to the 
commencement of the ceremony, when young 
Eckenstein started, and made three strides to 
the open window. His accustomed ear had 
caught a sound which none of us had heard. 
It was the sharp peremptory note of the drum, 
beating the alarm. As it came nearer, and 
could no longer be mistaken, the bright color 
went out of poor Minna’s cheek, and she clung, 
with a brave touching silence, to her sister. In 
two minutes more Eckenstein had his helmet on 
his head, and his sword buckled on, and then 
he turned to say farewell to his girl ere he left 
for the battle. The parting was silent and brief, 
but the faces of the two were more eloquent 
than words. Poor Minna sat down by the 
window, straining her eyes, as Eckenstein, run- 
ning at speed, bent his way to the rendezvous. 

K * * * * 

I wandered along amid the carnage, ekeing 
out the contents of my flask as far as I could, 
and when the wounded had exhausted the brandy 
in it, filling it up with water, and still toiling on 
in a task that seemed endless. At last, in a 
sitting posture, his back against a hawthorn 
tree in one of the grassy ravines, I saw one 
whom I thought I recognized. ‘“ Eckenstein !” 
I cried, as I ran forward, for the posture was so 
natural that I could not but think he was alive. 
Ah, me! no answer came—the gallant young 
Feldwebel was dead—shot through the throat. 
He had not been killed outright by the fatal 
bullet; the track was apparent by the blood on 
the grass where he had crawled to the hawthorn 
tree, against which I found him. His head 
had fallen on his chest, and his right hand was 
pressed against his left breast. I saw something 
white in the hollow of the hand, and easily 
moved the arm, for he was yet warm; it was 
the photograph of the little girl whom he had 
married but three short days before. The frank 
eyes looked up at me with a merry unconscious- 
ness, and the face of the photograph was spotted 
with the life blood of the young soldier.— 
Archibald Forbes, in The Arbitrator. 


—-- ————*e— 


Lawful Things.—Study to use lawful things 
lawfully. Oh! how subtilely the devil works, to 
make the mind so dwell upon its temporal and 
lawful gratifications, as that they may have the 
largest share of its attention —Edward Alez- 
ander, 
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For “Tus Frienp.” 
Rending the Vail. 


The rending of the vail in the outward temple 
at Jerusalem, in the time of the crucifixion of 
our Saviour, seems to point to the rending or 
separating of the old ceremonial law and wor- 
ship which made nothing perfect, that we, under 
the new dispensation of the Spirit, might have 
more free access or insight to the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, as that is the most 
holy of all, and will set us free from the law of 
sin and death. So the vail that separates the 
holiness of man, from the holiness, of the Lord, 
is rent from top to bottom; and the true Chris- 
tian believer has now full privilege to enter 
into the most holy place, or the holy of holies, 
“by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which He hath consecrated for us, through the 
vail, that is to say, his flesh.” So let us hold fast 
the profession of faith without wavering; and 
remember that there remaineth a rest to the 
people of God, while here, and for the people of 
God in the world to come. 

But after we have been “ illuminated we will 
have to endure a great fight of afflictions,” and 
hear the cross for Him, as He bore it for us, so 
as to be crucified to sin, and die unto our fleshly 
propensities, which separate us from his holli- 
ness. For such as are dead unto sin, are alive 
unto Him, and the life that they now live in the 
flesh, they live by faith and obedience to Him 
who died for us and rose again into newness of 
life. And if we are crucified unto sin under the 
cross, we also shall be raised from our spiritual 
death into newness of life, to the glory of the 
Father, and walk with Him in righteousness 
and true holiness. For the vail that had hitherto 
kept us in bondage under the old ceremonial 
law, would be rent and taken out of the way, so 
as to give us boldness and confidence in our wor- 
ship, to enter into the most holy place, and wor- 
ship God in the beauty of holiness, and in spirit 
and in truth. 

“ For God is a Spirit! and they who aright 
Would perform that pure worship He loveth, 
In the heart’s holy temple will seek with delight 
That spirit the Father approveth.” 
But many now, I fear, while under profession of 
high spirituality, are reading Moses with a vail 
over their eyes, which vail is done away in 
Christ, and they seem to know it not because 
darkness has blinded their eyes. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be doneaway. And now the law of the 
Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus, has set all, gov- 
erned by it, free from the law of sin and death ; 
and those who have witnessed the vail to be 
rent, or taken out of the way, have access into 
the most holy place, where they may receive 
their ministry from the Minister of ministers and 
deliver it in the tabernacle or place of worship 
which the Lord has appointed, and not man. 
But the old outward law, though it made noth- 
ing perfect, was all right in its place; and I 
think might be looked upon like the baptism of 
John, and as designed to prepare the way of the 
Lord, or as aschoolmaster to bring us to Christ, 
who is the way, the truth and the life. And the 
vail is done away in Him. And now all that 
work righteousness are accepted by Him, where 
He, the forerunner, has gone te prepare a place 
for all his redeemed children who go up to Him 
out of great tribulation. In the death of Christ, 
the vail which separated the human from the 
Divine, or the hely from the most holy, was 
taken away, being slain, or nailed to the cross. 
So that now in Him, spiritually, dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. And there is no 
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sectarian difference between the Jew and the 
Gentile, for we are al] one in Christ Jesus: The 
enmity being nailed to the cross, and the hand- 
writing of ordinances done away. So that he is 
no longer “a Jew which is one outwardly ; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, 
and not in the letter, whose praise is not of men, 
but of God.” 

But it seems very evident now, from the out- 
ward observances that we see still existing 
amongst us, in our worship, that the vail re- 
mains to this day, untaken away from the heart 
in the reading of Moses. For now, as at the 
crucifixion, darkness covers the earthly mind, 
and gross darkness the people; but not entirely 
from the same cause ; yet I think that all which 
was written concerning the crucifixion was lit- 
terally true. But that need not prevent us from 
making a spiritual application of it. But the 
vail must not only be rent from top to bottom, 
but it must be taken out of the way before we can 
see clearly to the end of that which isabolished, or 
before we can enter the holy of holies. But when 
we do enter, we will find the darkness will flee away 
and the true light will shine. And without en- 
quiring into the nature or cause of the darkness 
at the crucifixion, we shall see that many a mun- 
dane thing has been suffered to intervene, or 
come between us and the Sun of Righteousness, 
which has tended to eclipse the brightness of his 
shining: such as the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life, which are not of 
the Father but of the world that lies in wicked- 
ness. But if the cup of suffering which the 
righteous partake of on account of these things, 


and on account of the darkness which covers: 


the earthly mind, should only be as a prelude 
to the crucifixion of the carnal or fleshly nature 
in us, let us in submission, drink it, saying, not 
my will, O Lord, but thine be done. For with- 
out this, we shall not be permitted to enter in 
through the vail into the holy of holies, nor see 
the King in his beauty, and behold the land, 
which to the natural man is very far off. 
D. H. 
Dustin, Inp., Eleventh Mo. 18th, 1888. 


sisineninalindabipbiiaiditarimtes 

Wirnovt a laborious investigation of the 
opinions of the various denominations of Chris- 
tians, but not without sacrifices, hindrances, and 
discouragements, by little and little, not rashly, 
but after mature deliberation, in simple obedi- 
ence to apprehended duty, I attended the re- 
ligious meetings of Friends. To me, solemn and 
reverential was that stillness, that silence, which 
seemed to hush every thought. I believe, that 
in this still calm, there is a renewal of spiritual 
strength to be known; yea! an enlargement of 
spiritual understanding, in communion with the 
Father of spirits, which surely is true spiritual 
worship. Thus, as an individual, I was led step 
by step, and found no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the ground and consistency of adopting 
plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel ; 
all seemed consonant with apostolic counsel, 
evangelic doctrine, and the example of the early 
Christian converts. A corruption of language 
and manners has crept in, and is adopted by 
many Christian professors, in the present day. 
The Society of Friends having seen this, and 
being gathered in early times, as a “ people 
turned to a pure language,” I marvel not at 
their setting a cautious guard against innova- 
tions.—Mary Capper. 


panna 

THE man whose religious principles do not 
regulate his business transactions and social in- 
tercourse has no religious principles worth speak- 
ing of. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HYMN. 


From the sunny morning 
1” : 
To the starry night, 
Every look and motion 
Meets our Father’s sight. 


From our earliest breathing 
To our latest year, 

Every sound we utter 
Meets our Father’s ear. 


Through our earthly journey 
Wheresoe’er we go, 

Every thought and feeling 
Doth our Father know. 


Let us, then, be careful, 
That our looks shall be 
Brave and kind, and cheerful, 
For our Lord to see. 


Let us guard each accent 
With a holy fear, 

Fit our every saying 
For our Lord to hear. 


Let no thought within us, 
Hidden or confessed, 
Ever bring a sorrow 
To our dear Lord’s breast. 


Help us, O our Father! 
Ilear our earnest plea; 
Teach Thy little children 
How to live for Thee! 
—The Presbyterian, 


a 


OUR HOMESTEAD. 


Our old brown homestead reared its walls 
From the wayside dust aloof, 

Where the apple-bonghs could almost cast 
Their fruit upon its roof; . 

And the cherry-tree so near it grew 
That, when awake, I’ve lain 

In the lonesome night, I’ve heard the limbs 
As they creaked against the pane; 

And those orchard trees, oh, those orchard trees! 
I’ve seen my little brothers rocked 

In their tops by the summer breeze. 
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The sweet-brier under the window-sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 

And the damask rose, by the garden fence, 
Were all the flowers we had. 

I’ve looked at many a flower since then, 
Exotics rich and rare, 

That to other eyes were lovelier, 
But not to me so fair; 

For those roses bright, oh, those roses bright ! 
I have twined them in my sister’s locks 

That are hid in the dust from sight. 


We had a well, a deep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly ; 

And there never was water half so sweet 
As the draught which filled my cup, 

Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep 
That my father’s hand set up. 

And that deep old well, oh, that deep old well! 
I remember now the plashing sound 

Of the bucket as it fell. 


Our homestead had an ample hearth, 

Where at night we loved to meet; 
There my mother’s voice was always kind, 

And her smile was always sweet ; 
And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 

And watched his thoughtful brow, 
With my childish hand in his raven hair,— 

That hair is silver now ! 
But that broad hearth’s light, oh, that broad hearth’s 

light! 

And my father’s look, and my mother’s smile, 

They are in my heart to-night! 
—Phebe Carry. 
a 

Our TIME is fixed; and all our days are numbered, 
How long, how short, we know not; this we know: 
Duty requires we calmly wait the summons, 
Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give permission. 


—Blair. 
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THE SILENT MESSAGE. 

Be still, just now, be still! 

Something thy soul hath never heard, 

Something unknown to any song of bird, 
Something unknown to wind, or wave, or star, 
A message from the fatherland, afar, 
That with sweet joy, the homesick soul shall thrill, 
Cometh to thee, if thou canst but be still. 


3e still, just now, be still! 
And know that I that speaketh am thy God. 
The lonely vale of sorrow I have trod, 
I know it all. 1 know it and can feel 
Thy spirit’s pain, but I that pain can heal, 
Thou never yet hast proved my wondrous skill; 
Hush! I will speak, if thou wilt but be still, 


Be still, just now, be still! 
There comes a Presence, very mild and sweet; 
White are the sandals on the noiseless feet : 
It is the Comforter, whom Jesus sent 
To teach thee, all the words He uttered meant. 
The waiting, willing spirit He dcth fill : 
If thou would’st hear his message, soul, be still. 


The Sun states as a fact an incident which has 
much of philosophy for all. A wealthy lady of 
New York broke one of her legs last winter. It 
was properly set, but while it was healing she 
used a pair of crutches, and the habit of using 
them grew upon her until she felt unable to 
walk without them. One day recently she 
started out upon her crutches to visit a neighbor, 
living a block or so away, and met a distressed, 
ragged-looking man who had lost a leg, and was 
hobbling along on a pair of old stilts. Her sym- 
pathies were aroused. Grasping her crutches 
in one hand, she stood erect for a moment, asked 
the man if he would take them, gave them to 
him, and walked off with perfect ease, and in 
this way learned for the first time since she broke 
her leg that she had no need for artificial aid in 
walking. This would have been heralded around 
the world as a marvellous cure if some patent 
faith-healer had only told her to lay aside her 


crutches. 
ee 


Tight Literature.—People clamor for light 
reading. Well, there is indeed a [great] supply 
of light reading—in Sunday-school libraries, in 
society novels, in flashy newspapers. It is every- 
where—on the news-stand, in the parlor, in the 
chamber. A reading generation is reading pro- 
digiously for mere amusement or for immoral 
excitement, and what is the result? 

The keeper of a penal institution said the other 
day that the majority of the lads locked under 
his care became vicious from the reading of light, 
cheap, sensational stories in — filled with pie 
torial illustrations of crime. And parents in the 
city and in the country, intelligent and religious 
parents too, allow their children to drink from 
these polluted fountains with seeming uncon- 
cern. They sow the wind, and are surprised 
when comes the whirlwind.— Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


Tue knowledge of the Lord in his new cove- 
nant of Light, with which He enlightens every 
one that cometh into the world, shall cover the 
earth as the waters do the sea: Yea the Light 
will give the knowledge of the Lord, and the 
knowledge of their sin, and the knowledge of 
their Saviour, and the knowledge of their way 
to God, and the knowledge of their life,—for it 
is the Light in man, and the life in Christ the 
Word; and they that believe in the Light as 
Christ commands, become children of the Light, 
and so grafted into Christ the Word of life— 
George Fox. 
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Tropical Africa. 


(Continued from page 150.) 
BLANTYRE MISSION. 


In ascending the Shiré, the traveller en- 
counters rapids, which require a land trans- 
portation for seventy miles. About half-way 
up this seventy miles, stands the first white 
settlement in East Central Africa, the Blantyre 
Mission. Of his visit to it, Professor Drummond 
says -— 

“Bribing about a hundred natives with a 
promise of a fathom of calico each, to carry our 
luggage, we set off on foot for Blantyre. The 
traditional characteristics of African caravaning 
were displayed in full perfection during this first 
experience, and darkness fell when we were but 
half-way to our destination. It was our first 
night in the bush, and a somewhat unusual in- 
troduction to African travelling marked it. At 
midnight we were roused by startling cries from 
our men, who lay sleeping on the ground around 
us. The watch-fires must have burned down, 
for a lion had suddenly sprung into the camp. 
seizing the man who lay nearest the forest, the 
animal buried its claws in his breast, and was 
making off into the darkness, when the shouting 
frightened it and made it drop its prey. Twice 
during the night the lion came back, and we 
whites had to keep watch by turns till morning 
with loaded rifles. This is altogether an ex- 
ceptional case, for with a good fire one can 
generally spread his mat anywhere in the tropics 
without fear of midnight attack. This is a 
famous place, however, for lions, and one can 
as certainly depend on their gruesome concert 
in the early morning as on the sparrows’ chirp 
in England. 

“Towards sunset the following evening our 
caravan filed into Blantyre. On the beauty 
and interest of this ideal mission I shall not 
dwell. But if anyone wishes to find out what 
can be done with the virgin African, what can 
be done by broad and practical missionary 
methods, let him visit D. Clement Scott and his 
friends at Blantyre; and if he wishes to observe 
the possibilities of civilization and colonization 
among an average African tribe living on an 
average African soil, let him examine the 
mission plantations, and those of John and 
Frederick Moir at Mandala, and of the brothers 
Buchanan at Zomba; and, further, if he desires 
to know what the milk of human kindness is, 
let him time his attack of fever so that haply it 
may coincide with his visit to either of these 
centres of self-denying goodness and hospitality.” 


LAKE SHIRWA. 

“Somewhere in the Shiré Highlands, in 1859, 
Livingstone saw a large lake—Lake Shirwa— 
which is still almost unknown. It lies away 
to the East, and is bounded by a range of 
mountains whose lofty summits are visible from 
the hills round Blantyre. Thinking it might 
be a useful initiation to African travel if I 
devoted a short time to its exploration, I set off 
one morning accompanied by two members of 
the Blantyre staff and a small retinue of natives. 
Steering across country in the direction in which 
it lay, we found, two days before seeing the 
actual water, that we were already on the 
ancient bed of the lake. Though now clothed 
with forest, the whole district has obviously 

en under water at a comparatively recent 
period, and the shores of Lake Shirwa probably 
reached at one time to within a few miles of 
Blantyre itself. On reaching the lake a very 
aged female chief came to see us, and told us 
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how, long, long ago, a white man came to her 
village and gave her a present of cloth. Of the 
white man, who must have been Livingstone, she 
spoke very kindly ; and indeed, wherever David 
Livingstone’s footsteps are crossed in Africa the 
fragrance of his memory seems to remain. 

“The waters of Shirwa are brackish to the 
taste, and undrinkable; but the saltness must 
have a peculiar charm for game, for nowhere 
else in Africa did I see such splendid herds of 
the larger animals as here. The zebra was 
especially abundant; and so unaccustomed to 
be disturbed are these creatures, that with a 
little care, one could watch their movements 
safely within a very few yards. It may seem 
unorthodox to say so, but I do not know if 
among the larger animals there is anything 
handsomer in creation than the zebra. At close 
quarters his striped coat is all but as fine as the 
tiger’s, while the form and movement of his 
body are in every way nobler.” 

“We were much surprised, considering that 
this region is almost uninhabited, to discover 
near the lake shore a native path so beaten, 
and so recently beaten, by multitudes of human 
feet, that it could only represent some trunk 
route through the continent. Following it a 
few miles, we soon discovered its function. It 
was one of the great slave routes through Africa. 
Signs of the horrid traffic soon beeame visible 
on every side; and from symmetrical arrange- 
ments of smail piles of stones and freshly-cut 
twigs, planted semaphore-wise upon the path, 
our native guides made out that a slave-caravan 
was actually passing at the time. We were, in 
fact, between two portions of it, the stones and 
twigs being telegraphic signals between front 
and rear. Our natives seemed much alarmed 
at this discovery, and refused to proceed unless 
we promised not to interfere—a_ proceeding, 
which, had we attempted it, would simply have 
meant murder for ourselves and slavery for 
them. Next day, from a hill-top, we saw the 
slave encampment far below, and the ghastly 
procession marshalling for its march to the 
distant coast, which many of the hundreds who 
composed it would never reach alive.” 

“Talking of native footpaths leads me to turn 
aside for a moment to explain to the uninitiated 
the true mode of African travel. It may be 
a surprise to the unenlightened to learn that 
probably no explorer in forcing his passage 
through Africa has ever, for more than a few 
days at a time, been off some beaten track. 
Probably no country in the world, civilized or 
uncivilized, is better supplied with paths than 
this unmapped continent. Every village is con- 
nected with some other village, every tribe with 
the next tribe, every state with its neighbor, 
and therefore with all the rest. The explorer’s 
business is simply to select from this network of 
tracks, keep a general direction and hold on 
his way. Let him begin at Zanzibar, plant his 
foot on a native footpath, and set his face 
towards Tanganyika. In eight months he will 
be there. He has simply to persevere. From 
village to village he will be handed on, zigzag- 
ging it may be sometimes to avoid the impassible 
barriers of nature or the rarer perils of hostile 
tribes, but never taking to the woods, never 
guided solely by the stars, never in fact leaving 
a beaten track, till hundreds and hundreds of 
miles are between him and the sea, and his 
interminable footpath ends with a canoe, on the 
shores of Tanganyika.” 

“Nor is there any art in finding out these 
successive villages, with their intercommuni- 
cating links. He must find them out. A whole 
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army of guides, servants, carriers, soldiers and 
camp-followers accompany him in his march, 
and this nondescript regiment must be fed. 
Indian corn, cassava, mawere, beans, and ba- 
nanas—these do not grow wild even in Africa. 
Every meal has to be bought and paid for in 
cloth and beads; and scarcely three days can 
pass without a call having to be made at some 
village where the necessary supplies can be 
obtained. A caravan, as a rule, must live 
from hand to mouth, and its march becomes 
simply a regulated procession through a chain 
of markets.” 

“The native tracks which I have just described 
are the same in character all over Africa. They 
are veritable footpaths, never over a foot in 
breadth, beaten as hard as adamant, and rutted 
beneath the level of the forest bed by centuries 
of native traffic. Asa rule these footpaths are 
marvellously direct. Like the roads of the old 
Romans, they run straight on through every- 
thing, ridge and mountain and valley, never 
shying at obstacles, nor anywhere turning aside 
to breathe. Yet within this general straight- 
forwardness there is a singular eccentricity and 
indirectness in detail. Although the African 
footpath is on the whole a bee-line, no fifty 
yards of it are ever straight. And the reason 
is not far to seek. Ifa stone is encountered, no 
native will ever think of removing it. Why 
should he? It is easier to walk round it. The 
next man who comes that way will do the same. 
He knows that a hundred men are following 
him; he looks at the stone; a moment, and it 
might be unearthed and tossed aside; but no, 
‘he also holds on his way. It is not that he 
resents the trouble, it is the idea that is wanting. 
It would no more occur to him that that stone 
was a displaceable object, and that for the 
general weal he might displace it, than that its 
feldspar was of the orthoclase variety.” 

“Owing to the ravages of the slaver, the 
people of Shirwa are few, scattered and poor, 
and live in abiding terror. The densest popu- 
lation is to be found on the small island, heavily 
timbered with baobabs, which forms a pictur- 
esque feature of the northern end. These Wa- 
Nyassa, or people of the lake, as they call 
themselves, have been driven here by fear, and 
they rarely leave their Lake-Dwelling unless 
under cover of night. Even then they are 
liable to capture by any man of a stronger tribe 
who happens to meet them, and numbers who 
have been kidnapped in this way are to be 
found in the villages of neighboring chiefs. 
This is an amenity of existence in Africa that 
strikes one as very terrible. It is impossible 
for those at home to understand how literally 
savage man is a chattel, and how much his life 
is spent in the mere safeguarding of his main 
asset, i. e. himself. There are actually districts 
in Africa where three natives cannot be sent a 
message, in case two should combine and sell 
the third before they return.” 

(To be concluded.) 
cesnescniniinmalilipeatunneatintes 

An eminent French surgeon once boasted that 
he had sucéessfully performed a certain delicate 
and dangerous operation a great number of 
times. When asked how many cases recovered 
he replied, “ They all died; but the operation 
was a marvelous success.” Is it not so with much 
of the work of the church? By great preach- 
ing and grand singing and stately services and 
admirable church devices a splendid succcess is 
achieved; but the souls who come and hear and 
go, die. Chureh work which does not save men 
is no great success.— Selected. 
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Decision of Character.—The last decisive en- 
ergy of a rational courage, which confides in the 
Supreme Power, is very sublime. It makes a 
man who intrepidly dares everything that can 
oppose or attack him within the whole sphere of 
mortality ; who would retain his purpose un- 
shaken amidst the ruins of the world; who will 
still press toward his object while death is im- 
pending over him. 

It was in the true elevation of this character 
that Luther, when cited to appear at the Diet of 
Worms, under an assurance of safety from very 
high authority, said to his friends, who conjured 
him not to go, and justly brought the example 
of John Huss, who, in a similar situation, and 
with the same pledge of protection, had notwith- 
standing been burnt alive, “ I am called in the 
name of God to go, and I would go, though I 
were certain to meet as many devils in Worms 
as there are tiles on the houses.”—John Foster. 

kutebiaeniiiiabbiciaiisinamiaia 

Nor long ago I was talking with a shrewd 
Scotchman, who had left the church of which 
he was a member, because the minister had 
followed the fashion, and was constantly setting 
forth the most subtle forms of unbelief. The 
minister called to see after the missing sheep, 
and inquired as to the reason of his absence. 
“ Well,” explained the wanderer, “I don’t go to 
church for controversy, but for communion with 

God. When you preach you put me up to 
tricks of argument and difficulties that I am all 
the better for not knowing. You give me on 
Sunday what I have to get rid of for myself, 
and it takes me the whole week to do it. It 
reminds me of an ostler who went to confession. 
He had gone satisfactorily through the list of 
questions touching frailties common to humanity ; 
then the priest came to those special to the man’s 
ealling. ‘Do you butter the horses’ teeth that 
they may not eat their corn?’ The simple 
ostler expressed his indignant horror. ‘Sure 
and your reverence, such a thing I never heard 
of in my life.’ The next time the man came to 
confession, this sin came out. He had buttered 
the horses’ teeth, &c. The priest was indignant 
now. The ostler explained: ‘ Well, your rever- 
ence, ever since you put me up to it, I have not 
been able to get it out of my head.’ ”—Mark Guy 
Pearse in The Christian Advocate. 


Natural History, Science, &. 

Seized by a Cuttle-Fish—The Wellington (New 
Zealand) Press relates that Archibald McGovan, 
a diver, was seized by a cuttle-fish, five fathoms 
under water, and had an almost miraculous 


escape. “On going down for the purpose of 
laying some blocks, he was attacked by the 
octopus, which succeeded in fastening on to him, 
and, in spite of all his struggles, chained him to 
one of the piles in the retaining wall. McGovan, 
however, had the good sense to remain quiet, 
and the octopus, whose arms measured quite 
nine feet, quitting its hold of the pile, was 
brought to the surface on the back of the diver. 
These monsters are very numerous in Wellington 
Harbor, Evans Bay, and along the neighboring 
coast.” 


Floating Islands.—Henry’s Lake is one of 
the wonders of the Rockies. Directly on the 
summit of the continental divide, in a depression 
or gap called Targee’s Pass, is a body of water 
that was given the above name in honor of an 
old trapper who made his home on its borders 
for several years in the enjoyment of sweet 
solitude. 

Henry’s Lake is of oval shape, and has an 
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area of forty square miles. It is entirely sur- 
rounded by what seems to be solid land, and 
one really concludes that it has no outlet. On 
the west side lies a level meadow, which floats 
on the water, and the hidden outlet is beyond 
it. Near the rim of the basin, which at no 
distant day must have been the pebbly beach 
of the lake, is a shallow pool, out from which 
flows a creek, the source of the north fork of 
Snake River. 

A species of the blue joint grass of luxuriant 
growth floats upon the water and sends out a 
mass of large hollow white roots, which form a 
mat so thick and firm that a horse can walk 
with safety over the natural pontoon. The de- 
cayed vegetation adds to the thickness of the 
mat, and forms a mold in which weeds, willows 
and small trees take root and grow. Back 
from the new border the new land is firm, and 
supports pine and aspen trees of small growth. 

An island of the same turf formation floats 
about the lake. The floating body of land is 
circular and measures 300 fect in diameter. A 
willow thicket thrives in the centre, interspersed 
with small aspens and dwarf pines. The little 
trees catch the breeze, and are the sails that 
carry the island on its orbit. One evening it 
was within a stone’s-throw of our camp. Next 
morning it was five miles away.— Virginia City 
(Nev.) Chronicle. 

Recent Archeological Discoveries—At Doboj, 
in Bosnia, the remains of a fortress, erected 
probably to hold the Dacians in check, were 
recently traced by Dr. Tuhelka, who is the 
custos of ancient monuments in Bosnia. They 
lay on the summit of a cliff, which is at the 
junction of the Bosna and Usura, and were 
covered with a shallow layer of mould. The 
ruins formed a series of terraces, at the highest 
point of which was a sort of citadel. An in- 
scription was found, which showed that at some 
time the first Belgie cohort was in garrison at 
the spot. The utterly shattered condition of 
the remains of masonry, which are simply rub- 
bish, indicates that they have been the scene of 
some great catastrophe. It has been suggested 
that an earthquake may have been the destruc- 
tive agent, for a quantity of broken skeletons 
have been found buried in the greatest confusion 
all over the place in crumbled masonry and 
mortar. The place is an admirable situation 
for defence, being practically impregnable on 
two sides, and it dominates the surrounding 
country. Various articles, such as would be 
likely to be found in a Roman military colony, 
have been collected.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Deep Soundings.—The British surveying ship 
Egeria, under command of Captain P. Aldrich, 
has, during a recent sounding cruise and search 
for reported banks to the south of the Friendly 
Islands, obtained two soundings of 4295 fathoms 
and 4430 fathoms respectively, the latter in 
latitude 24 deg. 37 min. 8., longitude 175 deg. 8 
min. W., the other about 12 miles to the south- 
ward. According to St. James’ Gazette, these 
depths are more than 1000 fathoms greater than 
any before obtained in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and are only surpassed, as far as is known, in 
three spots of the world—one of 4655 fathoms 
off the northeast coast of Japan, found by the 
United States steamship Tuscarora; one of 4475 
fathoms, south of the Ladrone Islands, by the 
Challenger, and one of 4561 fathoms, north of 
Porta Rico, by the United States ship Blake.— 
Ledger. 

Star-fish—The U. 8. Fish Commission has 
been investigating the depredations made upon 


the oyster beds in the waters of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut by the star-fish. These had 
multiplied to such an extent as to threaten the 
ruin of the oyster trade. In New Haven Ba 
they were very numerous, and some of them 
were 12 inches in diameter. Oysters are said to 
grow faster in Long Island Sound than in the 
Southern waters because of the abundance of 
the animalculz on which they feed, and which 
are brought in by a spur from the Gulf Stream. 
The Fish Commission are studying the habits 
of the Star-fish, in hopes of being able to devise 
some plan for the protection of the oyster beds 
from their ravages. 


Big Trees of California.—A correspondent of 
the Christian Advocate asserts that some trees 
have been discovered in California larger than 
any of those in the Mariposa Grove. He says: 

“Several groves of the Sequoia Gigantea have 
long been known to exist in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, in the eastern part of Fresno and 
Tulare Counties, and others have been discovered 
recently. One tree which has been visited by 
hundreds of people measures 103 feet in cir 
cumference a few feet above the ground. As 
these mountains are more fully explored, other 

‘giants’ are found. A gentleman, who claims 
to have been one of the party who discovered 
the ‘monarch of them all, told me that it re 
quired fifty paces to compass it, walking as close 
to it as possible. He estimated its cire umference 
at five feet from the ground to be 135 feet; 
others who have seen it say it is not over- 
estimated. Its height is not proportionate to 
its size, however, for it has met the disaster so 
common to such trees—the loss of a great part 
of its top, all the branches, and part of the 
original trunk. It is probable that an accurate 
measurement of this new wonder will determine 
it to be the largest tree trunk in the world. 

“The more accessible of these groves of Sequoia 
(of which there are several varieties) are already 
invaded by the lumbermen. The very large 
trees are seldom felled, as they are difficult to 
cut down, and frequently shatter badly when 
their immense weight crashes to the ground. 
Trees of 12 to 15 feet diameter are frequently 
felled, sawed into logs of convenient length, 
then split open or into sections by the use of 
blasting powder, when they can be handled 
with the usual logging appliances.” 


Influence of Tobacco Smoke on Young Children. 

—“During my many years of practice, there 
have been many occasions on which I have 
found it necessary to warn persons who used 
tobacco against using it in the sick-room, es 
pecially in the lying-in room. I have often 
known poor men, after coming from work, and 
also in the early morning, to fill the room, where 
there was an infant only a few days old, with 
tobacco-smoke ; and that some of these children 
sickened and died from the effects of it I have 
no doubt. Three years ago, I was passing along 
Green Lane, a street running from Roxborough 
to Manayunk, when I met a young man proudly 

sarrying a child of but a few months on his 
shoulder, with the child’s face close to his own 
head. He was smoking, and, as he faced the 
wind, the smoke was ‘carried back into the 
child’s face. It was Sunday, and himself and 
wife had apparently just started to visit friends 
in Manayunk—a very short distance. After I 
had gotten away from them I reproached myself 
for not having accosted them and warned them 
of the child’s danger. It is quite probable that, 
before they reached their friends, the child was 
sick; then, if a doctor was sent for, he was 
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doubtless told : ‘It was quite well when we left 
home, and we can’t tell whatever has made it 
go sick.’ Being so very sick, and malaria being 
so plentiful in that region, the doctor could 
readily see that it ought to have medicine— 
some antiseptic or some germicide—and then— 
well, we may fancy the rest. 

“T have often, when called to young children, 
believed that the eause of the sickness was due 
to the fumes of tobacco; removing them from 
the cause often soon placed them in safety. 
And yet that many suffered from that cause, 
and that it was not recognized as such by me, 
[have no doubt.”—Dr. Corson in Medical and 
Surgical Reporter. 





Items. 


Working Men and War.—At a meeting held at 
Milan, Italy, on the 21st of Eleventh Month, forty- 
sx workmen’s societies protested against the triple 
alliance and against war in general. A resolution 
was adopted declaring that they would not support 
the Italian Government in the event of war. The 
protest will be sent to workmen’s associations 
throughout Italy, and the workmen of France will 
be invited to adhere, in the name of the brother- 
hood of labor. The Milanese workmen will ask 
other associations to co-operate. 


The Report of the “ Sunday Breakfast Association.” 
—This Association has been in existence ten years, 
and its object is to provide breakfast on First-day 
mornings during the winter, for the poor and home- 
less, with the hope not only of relieving some of 
their physical wants, but of helping them morally 
by the religious services which the recipients of its 
bounty are invited to attend. The Annual Report 
for the past season gives the number who were fed 
on the 26 days that the Hall was opened, as 26,808; 
of whom about two-thirds were breakfast visitors, 
and nearly 10,000 were fed at teas. The meals 
generally consisted of either coffee or tea, with sand- 
wiches containing corned-beef. The average cost 
of a meal was something more than 4 cents. 


Dr. MeCosh, late President of Princeton College, on 
Secret Societies—‘ When I became connetted with 
Princeton, the secret Greek Letter fraternities had 
considerable power in the college. The trustees, 
years before, had passed a law requiring every en- 
tering student to come under a solemn obligation 
to have no connection whatever with any secret so- 
ciety. I felt from the beginning that the college 
was in this respect in a very unhappy position, the 
students signing a pledge which a number of them 
knowingly violated. On inquiry I discovered that 
while some of the societies did mean to foster plea- 
sant social feelings, and to create a taste for ora- 
tory, yet that their influence was upon the whole 
forevil. I soon found that the societies sought to 
get the college honors to their members, and to sup- 
port those who were under college discipline. I 
felt that, as the head of the college, I must put an 
end to this state of things. I was powerfully aided 
or rather Jed, in carrying this out, by the late Dr. 
Atwater, who had more credit than I in suppressing 
the secret societies. 

“One courageous student set himself vigorously 
to oppose the attempt to get the college honors to 
members of the fraternities. The diffieulty was to 
get evidence. But certain lodges got photographs 
taken of their members. These fell into our hands. 
The offenders stood clearly before us. I summoned 
them before the faculty. They did not deny the 
charge, and we sent them home. In a short time 
each sent in a paper in which he promised to give 
up all connection with secret societies. I retained 
those papers for a time to secure that the promise 
should be kept, but I have shown them to no one. 
The faculty restored the students who, I believe, 
ept their word. Now the great body of the stu- 
ents would earnestly oppose reintroduction of 
these fraternities into our college. Most of the pro- 
essors in the American colleges profess to lament 
the existence of such societies, but have not the 
Courage to suppress them.” 


Egyptian War “Glory.”—A somewhat extraor-. 
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dinary disclosure was recently made at Aberdeen, 
when the Austrian vessel ‘ Dub” arrived at the port 
loaded with bones for manure. The captain stated 
that she got her cargo at Alexandria, and that all 
the bones came from Cairo. They were supposed 
to be chiefly the bones of giraffes, buffaloes, ante- 
lopes, and camels, but when they were being put on 
board many complete human skeletons were seen 
amongst them. The captain refused to ship these, 
and told the natives that he would have no bones 
of the Christians. The natives demurred. When 
he inquired where they got them, they told him 
that it was the custom of natives to go in large bodies 
to the scenes of battlefields, and then dig in the 
trenches for the remains of white men. After col- 
lecting the bones they sold them to merchants, who, 
in their turn, shipped them to various ports for 
manure. The captain of the “ Dub” fears that not- 
withstanding the precautions he took when loading, 
a good many human skeletons are mixed up with 
the others. Many of the natives, he says, followed 
the line of the Nile expedition, and brought in large 
quantities of human remains.— Herald of Peace. 


The Conscience of the Nineteenth Century.—Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, in an article on “The New Refor- 
mation” in the Century, says: “ Certainly the con- 
science of the American people, I should rather say 
of the Anglo-Saxon people, never has been so sen- 
sitive and never so resolute in dealing with prac- 
tical life. If the most trustworthy expressions of 
religious feeling are those embodied in life, the sense 
of sin and the purpose of reformation have been far 
more effectively expressed in this century than in 
the last. Then millions of slaves were held in 
bondage in America, and other millions under the 
British flag in its colonies, with only a feeble and 
wholly ineffective protest. Drunkenness did not 
lead to social disrepute either in Old or in New 
England. Churches paid for drinks on occasions 
of dedications and ordinations, and the minister’s 
sideboard took on the aspect of a public bar. The 
conscience of England abolished slavery in all 
English dominions in 1833; that of the United 
States, moving more slowly and having a more oner- 
ous task, accomplished its work thirty years later, 
and at an awful cost. But the task was accom- 
plished. Almost on the very spot where in the first 
half of this century a northern missionary was pub- 
licly whipped on the bare back, not for circulating 
antislavery tracts, but for having one in his posses- 
sion, now stand the buildings of the Fisk Univer- 
sity, dedicated to the education of the emancipated 
negro. If drinking has not been diminished—upon 
that question social statisticians are not agreed— 
drunkenness certainly has decreased, both in En- 
gland and in the United States.” 

+e ______ ‘ 

ALFRED THE GREAT, who died in the year 900, 
was of a most amiable disposition. During his 
retreat at Athelney, in Somersetshire, after his 
defeat by the Danes, a beggar came to his little 
castle and requested alms. His queen informed 
Alfred that they had but one small loaf remain- 
ing, which was insufficient for themselves and 
their friends, who were gone in search of food, 
though with little hope of success. The king 
replied, “Give the poor Christian one half of 
the loaf. He that could feed five thousand men 
with five loaves and two fishes, can certainly 
make the half loaf sufficient for more than our 
necessity.” The poor man was accordingly re- 
lieved, and Alfred’s people shortly after returned 
with a store of fresh provisions.—Arvine’s Oyelo- 
pedia. 





“Better be Sure than Sorry.”—“T do not think 
there is any need of covering the flower-beds 
to-night. I do not believe there will be frost 
enough to harm.” 

“Better be sure than sorry,” the gardener 
replied ; “if the frost should nip them it would 
then be too late, you know.” 

To the cavils of the skeptic and sneer of the 
scorner, who do not believe because they do not 
understand, or think there is no danger because 
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they would have it so, this same answer would 
be wise: “ Better be sure than sorry.” If there 
should be an eternity, then the question, “Where 
shall I spend eternity?” puts all other questions 
in the shade. The frost may nip all the springing 
hopes of the soul. “ Better be sure than sorry.” 
Thousands of souls are hesitating about giving 
heed to their immortal interests. “We do not 
think there will be frost to-night,” they say. 
“Better be sure than sorry.” If the frost of 
death should blight the soul, it will then be too 
late forever.— W. J. L., in the Mid-Continent. 
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The Society of Friends has ever directed the 
attention of its members, primarily and prinei- 
pally, to the Light of Christ—the impressions 
made upon the mind by the Holy Spirit—as the 
source of true spiritual knowledge. Yet it has 
also highly valued the Holy Scriptures as a 
record of the Divine will and dealings with man, 
which “holy men of old wrote as they were 
moved of the Holy Ghost.” The teachings of 
the Society have been in accord with the advice 
given by William Penn to his children: “ As to 
the things of God, his truth and kingdom, I refer 
you to his light, grace, spirit and truth within 
you, and the Holy Scriptures of truth without 
you, which from my youth I loved to read, and 
were ever blessed to me; and which I charge 
you to read daily.” 

At the present time, the injudicious efforts of 
some to promote the systematic study of the 
Bible as part of the preparation for Gospel min- 
istry, has awakened uneasiness in many, who see 
in it a danger of departing from the ancient 
testimonies of the Society of Friends as to the 
call and qualification for such service. It would 
be a result much to be regretted, if this well- 
founded uneasiness should so react on the minds 
of any, as to render them less frequent in the 
perusal of the Bible, than was formerly the case, 
or than the advices of the Church would lead to. 

The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia has felt 
it right to caution its members. against “a de- 
pendence on critical investigation into those Di- 
vine truths which can only be discerned spirit- 
ually,” and thus “substituting a literal knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures for an inward growth in 
grace ;” and it has believed that it was not wise 
or expedient for parents to depute to others, in 
what are called First-day Schools, that religious 
instruction which it is their own duty to bestow 
upon their offspring ; yet it has exhorted parents 
“Fervently to seek a right qualification to im- 
part to their children such religious instruction 
as may be adapted to their respective ages and 
states ;” and it has advised them to “ Begin early 
to instil into their tender minds the principles 
of truth, and instruct them in the nature and 
necessity of being born from above ; and to labor 
to bring them acquainted with the Holy Seed, 
which is sown by the Divine Hand in every 
heart.” 

The tendency of the First-day school system 
for our own children, (we speak not now of those 
neglected ones, whom it is a work of charity to 
gather together and instruct in the Scriptures), 
is to relieve the parents of the sense of responsi- 
bility for the instruction of their families. But 
if any of these are so far enlightened as not to 
encourage the system, and yet neglect their own 
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duty ; are not their children left in a more desti- 
tute condition than those of others? 

In many families of Friends it is the daily 
custom, either at the morning meal, or in the 
evening, or at such other time as may be most 
convenient, for a portion of Scripture to be read 
to the assembled household ; with a suitable time 
of silent waiting on the Lord; which gives op- 
portunity for a feeling of reverence and solem- 
nity to overspread the minds, or may open the 
way for any remarks to be made which arise 
with a degree of freshness and life. 

Many families also are in the practice, on the 
afternoons of the First-day of the week, of hav- 
ing such family gatherings, in which more time 
is occupied with appropriate exercises, and fre- 
quently the writings of some of the early mem- 
bers of our Society, or other religious works, are 
read, as well as the Scriptures. 

We believe these customs are very useful. 
They tend to direct the attention both of young 
and old, to serious subjects, to cherish a reverent 
regard for our Heavenly Father, and to impress 
on the mind many religious truths. We wish 
they were universal among Friends, wherever 
they are so situated as to make them practicable. 
In visiting in different neighborhoods, such sea- 
sons of religious fellowship have often proved 
refreshing ; and it is a cause for sorrow where no 
way is open for them. 

A letter from a friend in one of the Western 
States says, “I have no doubt that there are 
many families, where even a chapter read in the 
family is rarely ever heard; where children 
really have no religious influence except an oc- 
casional attendance of meeting.” We would be 
very glad if our voice could reach to every such 
family, pleading with them no longer to neglect 
doing what they can to promote the spiritual 
welfare of those connected with them ; but rather, 
as was expressed by that worthy minister, John 
Banks, be “ willing to lay hold of every help and 
means, God, in and through Jesus Christ, has 
ordained for our salvation.” 


William Penn in America is the title of a 
work by William J. Buck, a member of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It aims to 
give an account of that part of William Penn’s 
career, connected with the founding of his 
American colony from the time he received the 
grant of Pennsylvania, in 1681, until his final 
return to England in 1701. 

In the preparation of this narrative, the au- 
thor has made use of the printed books which 
relate to the history of Pennsylvania and of 
William Penn, and to a large collection of manu- 
scripts, many of which are in the possession of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. It makes 
a 12mo. volume of 424 pages, and can be ob- 
tained of Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, sent post paid for $2.50. Only 300 
copies have been printed. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.— The release of the American 
steamer Haytian Republic, held by the Republic of 
Hayti, has been demanded through the proper diplo- 
matic channels by the United States Government; and 
if the demand is not complied with within a reason- 
able time, steps will be taken to enforce it. Secretary 
Whitney has given instructions to have the ships 
Richmond, Galena and Yantic, now at the New York 
Navy Yard, prepared for sea as rapidly as possible. 
The cenmtineienl of the Norfolk Navy Yard has also 
been instructed to prepare the Ossipee for sea service 
as soon as possible. 

Assistant Secretary Maynard, in a letter to the Col- 
lector of Customs at San Francisco, says that, while 


Chinese merchants are not affected by the Chinese ex- 
clusion act, the Department must decline to issue in- 
structions with regard to the manner of identifying 
Chinese merchants on their arrival in the United 
States. He says, also, in regard to Department’s pre- 
vious instructions relating to certificates which may 
“for convenience” be issued to Chinese persons other 
than laborers, that the collector has full authority to 
disregard them, especially so in view of his intimation 
that such certificates are fraudulently used by Chinese 
laborers. 

A despatch from Durango, Colorado, says the Com- 
mission appointed to treat with the Southern Utes for 
their removal to their new reservation, have com- 
pleted their labors at the agency by giving the Indians 
a barbecue dinner. The Commission will leave for 
Washington in a day or two, when the treaty will be 
submitted to Congress for approval. In addition to 
their lands the Indians are to receive $50,000, or $5000 
each year for ten years, and when located on the new 
reservation $20,000 worth of sheep. The Indians ap- 
pear willing, and many express a desire that the 
treaty may be ratified by Congress during the present 
session. 

A clerk in the Washington City Post-office, was ar- 
rested last week for opening letters. He said it was 
his first offence, and he did not find any money. “ He 
attributed his downfall to dancing.” 

A geyser, which is throwing hot mud all over the 
surrounding prairie, has broken out 60 miles from 
Yankton, Dakota. 

A notable decrease in smoking during the last six 
years is reported from Yale College. This year only 
16 per cent. of the freshmen use tobacco, Can this 
abstinence have anything to do with the superiority of 
the men in athletic sports? 

A mob attacked the jail in Birmingham, Alabama, 
about midnight on Seventh-day last, for the purpose 
of lynching R. R. Hawes, charged with the murder of 
his wife and child. When the lynchers were within 
a few feet of the jail door they were fired upon by the 
Sheriff’s officers and repulsed. Three men were in- 
stantly killed, and nine or ten others were mortally 
wounded. Some of the victims were citizens who were 
trying to persuade the lynchers from making the at- 
tack. The excitement is intense. The military of the 
State have been called upon to preserve the peace of 
the city, and to protect the prisoner and officers of the 
jail. 

Only two cases of yellow fever have been reported 
in the limits of Jacksonville since last week’s Sum- 
mary. These were both declared convalescent. The 
total cases to date number 4705, and the total deaths 
412. 

It is said that Pennsylvania experts have discovered 
valuable slate and coal in Carlton County, Minnesota. 
It exists along the St. Louis River, between Thomson 
and Cloquet. The experts say the surface indications 
are exactly the same as those where the best coal de- 
posits in Pennsylvania exist. 

There were 316 deaths in this city last week, which 
is 23 less than the previous week, and 14 more than 
the corresponding week last year. Of the whole num- 
ber 166 were males and 150 females: 47 died of con- 
sumption; 25 of pneumonia; 23 of diseases of the 
heart ; 14 of old age; 13 of diphtheria; 13 of paralysis ; 
12 of inflammation of the Seite, and 8 of Bright’s 
disease. 

Markets, &e. — U. S. 43’s, 108}; 4’s, 
coupon, 128}; currency 6’s, 118 a 128. 

Cotton was quiet but steady at 10 3-16 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super- 
fine, $3.75 a $4; do., do., extras, $3.75 a $4; No. 2 
winter family, $4.10 a $4.50; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.624 a $4.90; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.50; 
Ohio, clear, $4.75 a $5.25; do., straight, $5.25 a $5.50; 
Indiana,clear, $4.75 a $5.25; do., straight, $5.25 a 
$5.50; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.75 a 
$5.25; do. do., straight, $5.25 a $5.50; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.75 a $6.50; Minnesota, clear, $4.65 
a $5.50; do., straight, $5.50 a $6.25; do., patent, $6.50 
a $7. Rye flour was weak and prices ranged from 
$3.35 to $3.50 per barrel as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.01 a $1.01}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 434 a 44 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34} a 34} cts. 

Beef cattle.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 45 cts.; common, 2} a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2 
a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; me- 
dium, 4 a 43 cts.; common, 2 a 3} cts. Lambs, 3a 
6} cts. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicagos 73 a 7} cts; fair Westerns, 


reg., 127}; 


7% a 7} cts.; common Westerns, 7 a 7} cts.; State. 63 
a7 cts. , 

ForEIGN.—The most notable event of the week 
occurred on the night of the 4th instant, when Lord 
Randolph Churchill made a furious assault upon the 
Government’s Soudan policy, which, had it been car- 
ried, would probably have thrown the Ministry out of 
office, as his motion, which he supported in a vigor- 
ously denunciatory speech, would virtually have been 
a vote of “want of confidence.” 

It has been ascertained that a majority of the House 
of Commons will support female franchise. If the 
Government does not introduce a bill to this end 
Morley, it is confidently stated, will take the initiative, 
and the Liberals will get the credit of beginning this 
popular innovation. 

By characterizing Dadabhai Naovoji (former Indian 
candidate for Holborn) as “a black man,” Lord Salis- 
bury has exploded a mine of Anglo-Indian indignation 
under himself. This is explained by the fact that the 
tawny hued men of India take it as one of the rudest 
of insults to class them as Africans. 

A despatch from India received in London of the 
10th instant, says:—The Bombay Gazette, discussing the 
“Black Man” question, says: “ Lord Salisbury, in re- 
fering to D. Naovoji, seems to have spoken in terms as 
impolitic as they were discourteous.” The Times of 
India refuses to believe that Lord Salisbury used the 
words. The Indian Mirror says: “The words are a 
libel upon the whole Indian race, and a deliberate in- 
sult, meriting the Queen’s seyerest displeasure.” Other 
papers make equally strony comments, insisting that 
Lord Salisbury is unworthy to retain his position. 

The committee appointed by the House of Commons 
to inquire into the arrest within the precincts of the 
House of D. Sheehy, an Irish member, have adopted 
areport by a majority of one, which sets forth that 
“the Irish Executive appear to have taken no pre- 
caution to issue proper instructions to the Irish police 
for the observance of due respect to the House of 
Commons.” 

It is reported that in various districts of Ireland, in 
Limerick especially, the distress among the agricultural 
laborers is enormous. Many are asking to be assisted 
to emigrate to Buenos Ayres. 

In a recent interview General Boulanger said: “The 
Government will try to postpone the general election 
to October, 1889, at the risk of spoiling the exhibition 
by an electoral campaign. But it will make no differ- 
ence; the Revisionist party I represent will be re- 
turned by a large majority.” 

The young German Emperor has been suffering from 
an affection of the ear of a painful character. In con- 
sequence of this affection the Emperor suffers terribly 
from insomnia, frequently walking up and down his 
room almost the entire night. 

A despatch to the Tugeblatt of Berlin from Zanzibar, 
states that a fight had occurred near Bagamoyo, and 
that it is rumored that the Germans have retreated, 
after losing several men. 

The Novoe Vremya advocates vigorous measures in 
order to repress Persia’s anti-Russian proclivities. 

The Japanese army is now 150,000 strong. 

A telegram from the City of Mexico says that Louis 
Huller has begun work on his Chihuahua and Sierra 
Madre Railroad. 


NOTICES. 


Wesrrown BoarpinG ScHoou Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WriurAMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


WANTED. — A ae and Matron for 


Friends’ Boarding School of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Those of our members feeling their minds drawn 
towards the position, are desired to make early appli- 
cation to any of the undersigned. 
Aaron Frame, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio. 
Hannah Tatum, _ - ™ . 
John W. Smith, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio. 
Sarah F. Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co., “ 


WANTED.—An enterprising Friend with family to 
take charge of a Delaware County Dairy Farm. 
Address, Tor FRIEND. 


Marriep, on Fourth-day, the 28th of Eleventh 
Month, 1888, at Friends’ Meeting on Twelfth Street, 
Samurt L. Wuirson and Frances E, Lryton, both 
of Philadelphia. 
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